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FOR 5PM K Tl MK, leaders in special education have expressed the 
desire for a national oxerview of $tate .certification requirements for 
teachers of exceptional children who, because of their limitations and 
theft 1 particular needs require special help from our schools. This bulle- • 
Ah, prepared as a part of an Office ,of Education Study, "Qualification 
^nd Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children,” is an attempt to 
'supply the necessary information. It reflects some trends in certifying 
procedures, but, in general, is confined to a reporting of status information. 
The last section of the bulletin gives the opinions of some special educa- 
tion personnel on certain aspects of State requirements for professional 
preparation. 

The information presented in these pages affords opportunity to make 
comparisons from State to State and from one area of exceptionality to , 
another. It is ho|>ed that the availability of such information will form 
a basis not only for such comparisons, but also for improved planning of 
the professional requirements for the teachers of the INatipn’s handicapped 
and gifted children. t 

Certification requirements for teachers pf exceptional children, like . 
those for so-called normal children, tend to be in terms of courses and 
semester hours rather than in terms of experiences and competencies. 
More and more, it is being recognized that the knowledge, skills, and 
abilities required by a teacher for a particular task should be carefully 
delineated. Later publications coming out of the Office of Education 
study, "Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren,** will attempt to go beyond a status report and will present infor- 
mation on the competencies needed not only by teachers of the various 
types. of exceptional children, but also by directors and supervisors of 
special education in State and local school systems, as well as by instruc- 
tors in colleges and universities preparing teachers of exceptional children. 

All of this is designed to serve better the handicapped and gifted 
children to whom the schools have so gjeat an obligation. 

Wayne O. Reed, 

Assistant • Commissioner, 

Division of. State 
and Local School 
Systems. 


Galen Jones, Director, 
Instruction, Organisation, 
and Services Branch. 
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THE NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 


THE CITIZENS of this country are almost universally interested in 
having the Nation’s children taught by well-qualified teachers. Since 
the days of the Colonies, people have been searching for ways to select 
those teachers to whom they are willing to entrust the instruction of 
their children. This endeavor now takes on new meaning as local school 
systems attempt increasingly!© provide opportunity for the four or five 
million exceptional children of school age. They are the boys and girls 
who, because of marked physical, mental, or emotional deviation, need 
something different from, or something in- addition to, the usual schdol 
program if their development is to be as normal for them as possible. • 
Even with all that has been done, current statistics,’ both for local 
school systems and residential schools, indicate that less than one- 
fourth of the children in need of special services are receiving them. Many 
factors are responsible for this lag on the part of the schools. Among 
these are lack of personnel, inadequate housing, transportation problems, 
find difficulties encountered in screening, diagnosis, and , placement. 
Most serious of all is the lack of qualified teachers who are able to bring 
to the schools the specialized and technical services which these children 
need. 


In the service of the Nation’s schools there are perhaps 25,000 special 
teachers; some have no specialized preparation, others are partially 
prepared, and a few are thoroughly equipped for professional service in 
this field. It 3l| estimated that at least 100,000 teachers, or four times the 
available number,' w r ould be needed to staff the special day classes. 


hospitals, convalescent homes, and residential schools, and to provide the 
itinerant and consultative services required. 

The inadequate supply of teachers is only part of the problem. More 
basic is the need to select teachers who possess qualities, skills, and under- 
standings which will make them successful in working with exceptional 

1 D. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Biennial Surrey of EdocatkM 
la the United Slatee, 1952-54. Chapter S. Srnitdc* of Spteial EJacmim In PMi e WLm am tm y en d Smam Jmy 
Day Sdtoalt. 1951-S3. Waahiaf too, U. 8. Goremmeut Printin* Office. I9S4. 
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STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
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duldren Many Slate departments of education now have sneeid 
certification requirements aimed at achieving this goal- others 

mtdst of developing and revising standards.* * ’ “ "" 

slams' o7s% °* ,h “ fi bull .' ,in " <*> «» P"*”t ■ summary of the pmsem 
tus of State certification requirements for teachers of eirtmti i 

Z r d <2) *° - rePOr ‘ 0pini0n8 hy "me «p«ci.l education 

personne! on certain aspects of certification. It is not Zhin the scone 

11 " , '' , ' a, 'r , r'° r ' P ° rt th ' CO "' < ' n, of »“mce; this informatirm cl„ 
Zl T?t diVi<,Ua ' C ° l,e *“- Furthermore, no attempZ 

b,,llf «® delineate the competencies needed by teacher, 
of children who art handicapped or gifted. 

Special Education Grows 

'wLrrT 1 "7 k ? OWn a8 ,,educati ^ of exceptional children” or 
thJT K d T a i° n hae been deVe, °P in g in ‘he United States for more 
limited ™ d | Ped Vea ^‘ At fir8t ’ this ^wth was exceedingly slow and 
childrtn X ,D re8 lial 80,100,8 f ° r deaf * b,ind ’ mentally deficient 
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I • . 

Toward the latter part of the nineteenth century there were some 
efforts to educate exceptional children in local communities, but most of 
these were somewhat experimental. Such special educational ’projects 
were usually undertaken by, or in cooperation with, private ag£#Ties, and 
encouraged educators to enlarge their concept of the function of the 
school to include the handicapped. Even in this pioneering period it 
was recognized by school administrators and? parents that the teacher ol 
exceptional children must have skills and abilities over and beyond those 
of the regular classroom teacher in order to be fully effective. 

It was not until the beginning of the present century that public- 
school systems began to assume responsibility for atypical children in 
any organized fashion. Even as late as 1920, little was done by local 
school systems except in a few of the larger cities. These efforts wefe 
mainly on behalf of the crippled, the partially seeing, the mentally re- 
tarded, and the socially maladjusted. As the values of these day school 
programs became- recognized, special classes and services were added for 
the hard-of-heafing, the . speech handicapped, and for children with 
cardiac and other special health problems. Some cities inaugurated day 
school classes for the blind and the deaf, and 4 few local schools began 
experimenting with special classes for the gifted. This movement to 
extend educational services to all children has grown, until today, more 
than 500,000 exceptional children are reported to be enrolled in local 
school systems. 

State Standards for Teachers 

State departments of education- have become increasingly active in 
assisting' local communities in the initiation, maintenance, and expansion 
of special education programs. They are providing many services. 
Today, every State has legislation designed to insure educational oppor- 
tunity for some or all types of atypical children.- States now set aside 
more and more funds to aid local programs, and 43 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have personnel working on a statewide basis to aid ex- 
ceptional children. In line with these endeavors, it is not surprising that 
States are taking initiative in the important movement to. elevate stand- 
ards for special education personnel by establishing State certification 
requirements. / 

Specialists in tbs field are trying to discover what distinctive skills and 
knowledge the teachers need. In attempting to solve this problem, per- 
sonnel in State departments of education are not alone in giving leader- , 
ship. They are cooperating with State certifying officers, representatives 
from colleges, private agencies, loeal school systems, and parents. 

As educators and lay leaders search for adequate standards for teachers 
of children with physical, mental, and social handicaps, they join in asking 
such questions as these: 
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Is .t coriunon practice for Stite department* of education • 
special certificates for teachers of exceptional children?” ”ll th 
. vanal,on ,n standards from State to State and from one area h 

' to another?” "Do the States tend to have separate cei^^ 1 '’ 

for each of the ten areas of exceptionality?” "Do StT ^ 8 
specialized preparation in certain areas in ,u , ■*"? 

teachersof the blind required tohave more course workThant ** 

partially seeing?” "How many States haye special c^fi 
ments for teachers of the gifted?” "Which oHhe 

■ssf tn 

standards and l^wh,Th 8 .ye *** ^ Which 

children?” ”A^ch,« JtZ' T” ^ 

their State?” "What group should^^^^^"® 8landard8 •" 
these .standards?” "Should State st P anda C ^rL m b^ e8Ub,i8hn,ent ° f 
distinctive competencies needed by teachers of th^ “ ' ^ ° f 
exceptional children? If so whm , a tJ* j * 5 Vanoua of 

skills and understandings?”’ ** t0 **** tht * e a P<*u1 

These are but a few of the many inquiries which reflect a searching t 
« basis upon which to evaluate candidates t« torching for 

True, there are elements of mJuSX 

probably healthy m a field as neW as special location ^ 
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What This Bulletin Includes 

'um"?" ■ on,e 

combines . report 

Ti! 2T* ”*?* prac '^* Ad t,on pw - 

Nation, ao that the readarmayle" a non prOC * dur “ **» n >“*hout the 
area of exceptionality to another. ^ tC ^ nd ^° m one 

teachers to «. dmitor to to«e 
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In the past <]uar(jj^f a century the number of States granting special 
certificates for teachers of exceptional children has increased rapidly. 
Today* 32 States and the District of Columbia have special certification 
requirements for teachers of one or more types of exceptional children. 
Counting the District of Columbia, the number of governmental units 
with special standards has tripled since 1931, when only 11 State depart- 
ments of education reported such requirements* 1 This increase is evidence 
of the extension of special education services on a statewide basis. 

The widespread effort to set State standards is graphically shown by 
the map on page VIII. Here the reader may see the number of areas of 
exceptionality in which each State has special certification requirements. 
In order to make comparison. States are categorized according to those 
having requirements in: All 10 areas of exceptionality; 7 to 9 areas; 4 to 
6 areas; 1 to 3 areas. 

Examination of the map reflects marked differences in the number of 
areas in which the States have special certification requirements. Twenty- 
one States and the District of Columbia, or nearly half of the govern- 
mental units, have standards in 4 to 10 areas. -Of the remaining States, 
9 have standards in 1 to 3 areas,while 18 have no special certification 
according to special areas. * 

Seven States have a single credential which appears to be valid for 
teachers of* any or all types of exceptional children. As the map shows, 
5 of these 7 States (Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Oregon, and Texas) also 
^ have, special certification requirements in some areas of exceptionality. 
In the other 2 States (Mississippi 4 and Wyoming) this special certificate 
is the only method by wh^bh special teachers are certified. 

Pennsylvania differs from all other States in issuing special certificates 
in all 10 areas of exceptionality, including the gifted* 

• SdUtfar. LooU M. PtxAUms in tk, Tmining oj Cmtmn Sped* I Omu TWW Doctor*# dteetrution. 
New York. N. Y„ Tewcbore Collar*. Columbia University, 1931. 138 p. (Contribution. to Education. No. 

4 478.) • 

yMkdiiJppI report* tbl thie certificate U validated only lor the itmi in which the teacher has fir riel 
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ere is a geographical concentration of Sint 
•n 7 or more area*. These tend to Be in the^I * 0ertific *< ‘» 

Great Lakes. This is probably not i around an d near tlie 

•n special education was in this section^-IT m °* **** pionwrin f 

sometimes been referred to as "The Cradl f c**^- T Ul * t tile ^on has 
*nd continuous leadership in many * Education.” Early 

persisted in this locahty. **pects of special education has 

no * geographically ^ntr^K^^buT ^ 4 ^ & arM8 ° f exrr P ,io nality are 
Nevertheless they do have ^1?? *e Nation. 

States with extensive programs for the ed C ° mn, ° n ’ Moat o{ them are 
With some r .triking e3Z! children, 

certification for teadfers of only i to T Cmification or 

located in three regions: In the Rocky M ^ °' eXC * ptional children are 
the Northwest. MounU,n -rea, the Southeast, and 

wJ£ certification tend to be tho* 

*ohool systems. In genera^ Uiey 8 " vic ~ in ^ 

U °n Personnel in their departments of ^ ? ful, *“ n,c 6peciaI ^uca- 
w,til *he fewest number of Special certiL^ j’ Convc «ely. States 
well-developed State proeran^T ,end lo he those with less 

*he 16 States which do not have sp^il! ^*1 For example, of 

.un« Stale direct or .up.rvi.or of .proi.l^'Z ''° " 0 ' * ** 
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TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 7 

Stated with the largest number of special certificates tend to be those 
in which there are colleges and universities offering sequences of prepara- 
lion for teachers of exceptional children. The close relationship between 
the extent of special certification and number of teacher education insti- 
tutions and public-school programs is striking. 

Areas of Exceptionality In Which States Have Special 
Certification Requirements 

» 

A general picture of State certification, is reflected jp the map' on page 
VIII. More detailed information on State certification is given in table 
1 on page 8. In the latter the reader will find the areas of exceptionality 
for which each State requires special certification and some information 
on the type of certificate which is issued. 

More standards have been set for teachers of the physically and the 
mentally handicapped than for the teachers of the gifted or the socially 
maladjusted. Speech correction is the area in which the largest number 
of States have special requirements with a toUfl of 29 States and the 
District of Columbia requiring special preparation. Next is the hard- 
of-hearing with 27 States. The areas of the mentally retarded and 
cnppled rank third. Twenty States issue special certificates for teachers 
of these children. Only 9 States, in contrast, certify teachers espe- 
cially for working with the socially maladjusted. 

As previously mentioned, only I State, Pennsylvania, has a special 
credential for teachers of gifted children. The establishment of this 
credential is of special interest to many people, not only because it is 
unique, but also because it presupposes special programs for gifted 
children. This is noteworthy in a field where there are many differences 
of opinion as to what makes an ideal education program. Many pro- 
visions for gifted children are not identified as such. This condition is 
especially true in secondary schools where teachers may have been certified 
under highly selective standards, but are not labeled as teachers of the 
gifted. 

. Certifying Procedures 

The fact that States have special certification requirements in a number 
of areas of exceptionality does not necessarily mean that distinct and 
separate certificates are issued in each of these. , Many States which have 
special standards do not issue special certificates. Instead, they validate 
the regular teaching credential. 

The certifying procedure in Ohio will illustrate this. That Suite (as 
table 1 shows) has special standards for teachers of the partially seeing, 
crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing, and mentally retarded, as well as for speech 
and hearing specialists. Whenever a teacher meets any special set of 
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TEACHERS 'OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN V 9 

tiandards, thin fact is recorded on the regular certificate. The philosophy 
behind this procedure is the belief that teachers of exceptions]! children 
should first of all be prepared to teach the uBual child. 

Thus, some States place the emphasis on regular certification with 
validation through special preparation to teach in an- area of special 
education. Other States require teachers of exceptional children to hold 
on |y a special certificate. Both groups require special preparation. 

Joint Certification 

Many Slates have joint or combined certification under which teachers 
may certifv in two somewhat related areas. For example, there is the 
certificate for teachers of the .visually handicapped. From an examina- 
tion of State rules and regulations it would ap|*ar that persons holding it 
are entitled to teach either the blind or the partially seeing. Similarly, 
teachers certified to work with the acoustically handicapped may, under 
certain circumstances, teach either the hard-of-hearing or the deaf, or 
both. A third illustration is a special credential to teach the hospitalixed 
rltild. Teachers having this license frequently teach children with both 
crippling and s|»ecial health conditions. A glance at table I will show 
that many States have such certification plans. 

In order to discuss the regulations it was necessary to give this certifying 
procedure a name. The term joint certification was therefore adopted. 

A number of educators believe there are too many separate certificates for 
teachers, so there may be merit to this tendency toward joint certification. 
On the other hand, many specialists* will be critical of these combinations 
on the basis that distinctly different competencies are needed by teachers 
who are thus jointly certified. Combinations which might be questioned 
are the blind and partially seeing and the deaf and hard-of-hearing. It is. 
of course, not the function of this bulletin to take a position on the desira- 
bility or undesirability of this certifying procedure; evaluation must be s 
left to States and local communities. 

Effort To Secure Qualified Teachers 

• 

The information presented in table k shows only general trends in the 
ceVtification of teachers of exceptional children by State departments of 
education. It does not reflect all the efforts ^eing put forth to secure 
qualified teachers for handicapped and gifted children. A number of 
States which do not issue special credentials require local school Systems 
* to employ teachers with specialized preparation satisfactory to the State 
department of education before special assistance is granted. In other 
States, where no formal certificates are issued,, responsibility to raise 
3 
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STATE certification requirements 

standards «en.. ,„h Stats and local directon, ,„d .uperw**, . 

sjrccial education and general school adnunistralom. Many local scbo..l 
systems require even higher standards than those set by the .States. 

Private agencies have also done their share to elevate standards. On- 
o the important functions of these organisation* is to see that children at- 
protected by having well -qualified teachers. , There is a trend for the*, • 
agencies, along with local school systems and teacher-ed ucation institu- 
tions, to coo|>erate with State education departments in dev f loping re- 
quirements. The State departments, in turn, serve as o(licial certify in . 
agents. £ • 
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* Overview of Current 
Certification Requirements 

& 

The unparalleled intrrrst of State department* of education in the 
development of profr**ional standard* for special education personnel is 
reflected by the information preedited in preceding page*. This section 
will give an overview of some specifics in the requireme^s which comprise 

these standards. V. j 

The element* which State department* of education have incorporated 
into their special certification requirements show both common tendencies 
and marked deviations. Some State*, widely separated geographically, 
have almost identical regulations. This might suggest the adoption of the 
standards of one State by another without due regard to unique needs and 
problems within the State. Within a set of regulations -for any State, 
there are often striking similarities from one area of exceptionality to 
another. For example, the number of course hours required is frequent l\ 
uniform for afl certificates issued, suggesting that not enough attention 
has been given to the actual competencies required by teachers in each of 

the areas. , ,< 

A sharp contrast to this uniformity in standards is provided by the 
many variations and disparities which exist from State to State and from 
area to area.' Neighboring States fnay have standards which are very 
dissimilar, probably reflecting differences in basic philosophy. One 
State may list a course as required; in another it may be optional; while 
in a third it may not he listed. The number of hours of specialised 
preparation may vary from a few hours in one area of exceptionality 
* | 0 a large number in another/ In some instances, teacher candidates are 
required to take a considerable proportion of their work in experiences 
specific to the education of a particular type of child. In others, almost 
all requirements can be met by taking related courses, such as mental 
hygiene, arts and crafts, child growth and development, or remedial 
reading. At first, this variability seems to show .uncertainty and con- 
fusion. As has been indicated before, however, it probably reflect* 
healthy experimentation and a genuine searching for those requirements 
which will insure selection of teachers equipped with the essential 
competencies. 
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STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 

Kind of Information Presented 


pie State rules and regulations contain a wide range of specifications 
and conditions for certification. In general, these may be grouped ini<. . 
three main categories: (1) Personal characteristics of the teacher* (° 
general requirements and prerequisites; (3) specialized requirements’ an. I 
related course work. Most of these specificates will be presented in 
tables 2 througl/15. Because of the nature of the information on per- 

sonal characteristics, it will be reported in narrative form rather than in 
the tables. * * • 



Personal Characteristics of the Teacher 

Whenever educators come together to talk about the elements which 
compose standards fon teachers, invariably someone mentions the im- 
portance of ^personal qualities of the teacher. Many of the character- 
natics which make one teacher more successful than another are known. 
However, some important qualities continue to defy description. In the 
held of special education, the identification of suitable teacher charac- 
tenstics is even more difficult since it is recognized that children cannot 
take full advantage of edycational opportunities unless the teacher has 
unusual personal attributes. Many States have not attempted to define 
these elusive elements. Instead, they rely on the discretion of local 
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administrators in the selection of candidates. A few have established 
g, neral guidelines. Both Oklahoma and^Oregon have general require- 
ments which apply to several fields of exceptionality. Oklahoma specifies . 
that the teacher must have good physical and mental health, a pleasant 
disposition and appearance, resourcefulness, and ingenuity. Oregon has 
the general requirement of: "Good moral character, meqtal and physical 
health.” .Two States, Illinois and Michigan, attempt to guide thettelec- 
tion *«rf teachers of the mentally retarded through the identification of 
certain characteristics. Illinois expects the following of their special class 
I Personnel : 'Teachers . . . should have good physical health and good 
mental health. They sH#bld have a wholesome emotional life of their 
own and should not be . . . irritable or 'fussy.’ Teachers of handicapped , ' 
children should have great flexibility of mind,. should be objective in their 
thinking . . . should possess a sense of humour.” , 

Michigan states: "It is recognized that teachers of the mentally 
retarded need more than evidence of a college major in special education. 
There are other qualifications more important than the academic prepara- 
tion which the employing official will take into consideration. 

Kansas enumerates certain personal qualifications considered necessary 
for teachers working with emotionally or socially maladjusted children. 
Its requirements say, "(The teacher] should have reached mental, social, 
and emotional maturity. He should have a sincere liking for exceptional 
children so that he may accept aggressive and negative behavior. He 
should be patient and have a high tolerance for frustrating situations and 
be able to»ee things from a child's point of view. . . . He should have a 
well-developed philosophy and have confidence in his ability so as to feel 
at home in his field of work.” 

These are a few examples which illustrate the attempt of the States to 
insure not only good technical preparation but also certain personal 
characteristics in those persons who will teach the exceptional child. 
More attempts should be made to delineate those personality char- 
acteristics which make teachers of exceptional children effective in inter- 
personal relationships. 

Professional Requirements 

' The remainder of this section will be devoted to a discussion of the gen- 
eral and specialized requirements for teachers in the various areas of 
exceptionality. Detailed information on requirements in all areas except 
the gifted appear^ in tables 2 through 15. This information was collected 
from and checked by staff members in State departments of education. 

* Matlrtd of eolUcdn* .»* «*-*** lnl«~ba- ; 
of cWloo tb. Pttowd O- omiSctic of «*•*- 

• uMn crudely mm iliNnf tkooo Mh appear la tbia ImHottn. Tbooe tablu 

^ ouiH to tW dkwrtonfw .duCK*. .b, Oi^of CoiumbU 

which bad aurh permmad. In lb. olhac State* the UbWt war* Ml to the State certificaUoa Mem lor een- 
ficaboa and eonwtkn. 
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Sm<* these tablM occupy a large part of. the publication, some exnl, 
nation will be made of their general plan. . 1 

Examination of thie Knee of tables will show . uniform - nl.n „f 
presentation was used throughout, although because of die grT, v. "ei, 

' J.^ T - B, r h diffi< i" lly w " encountered in fitting the specification, 

* uniform, format. Persons wishing detailed information on the 
standards of any individual State would need to make a full examination 
™ S 1 re H«tion. of that State. The table, in-thi. publics.™ 

^rrfhl 0 .^? * pirtu " ! and «» ‘"old certain comparison, 

t£*J ! ■'« contains columns. Stale, am Ijgred in the fir,, 

column. The other 8 column, can he divided into 3 main gramma. 
General I reqmrement. and prerequisite, are given in column 2. PLLfer 

*" d "T? WOTk * re included in column. 3. 

column* 7 ft* °. f *** 8 P ec,ahzed Preparation are described in 

"Jr? £ ' ‘" d “^ rt< P" Kd " "uption.h " or listed." The page, 

which follow present some of the highlight, of these requirements. P * 

Gener *l RtquIrwiiRnt* and Prerequisite 

° fcolu 7 2 ,hrou ghout the dries' of table, reveal, that 
7h ,, 18 f ccquirements and prerequisites have been given 

much attention by State deparunenu of educalion. General reCe" 
menu tend to he higher than tboee for the regular classroom uTher 
The elements most emphasised are: (I) The pooureka. of a bachelor'^ 

egree, (2) preparation m general teacher educatiodl/j{3) regular class- 

• room teaching experience. ||| | g 

Possession of Bachelors Degree , 

Of all these requirements, the pomwadon of a bacheler’s degree top. the 

he ° f M SU ‘“ ha,i "« “I*™' ce -tifie.^ demand 

the bachelor, degree m a, leas, one of die area, of exceptionality, 

and most of the 28 state, require it in all area,. A compartmn wfth 
*e reqmrement. for the regular classroom teacher.«i,t c d in Appendix B 
A.W, diat n emly half (dl State.) of the 28 specifying . bailor's del 
.^Y the speoal ceruficat* do not require it for the regular cl.aaroom 
teacher. This may b* exprereion of the belief that the teacher of 

T* ' qualifications which extend 

Uyond throe of the regular teacher, and that many of there can be gained 
through college preparation. g 

General Teacher Education . 

Emphasis is also placed on general teaefier education. In almost every 
““ Of exceptionality, the 32 Sure, and the Diatrict of Columbia requiZ 
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pome basic education courses.* If such preparation is not expressed, it is 
implied either by obliging the candidate to hold a regular teaching cer- 
tifies te'or to have regular teaching experience, which presupposes training 
in general teacher education. 

Regular Classroom Teaching Experience 

"Should the special class teacher have had experience in regular class- 
room teaching?” This is a very common’ question. Apparently many 
States believe it to be necessary, since they list it as a prerequisite. The 
amount of experience ranges from 1 to 3 years. Specific requirements 
are included in tables 2 through 15. 

Specialized and Related Preparation 

Among the important elements in State regulations are those which set 
down the course requirements either directly or closely Oiated to the 
education of exceptional children. These are tabularized. in columns 3, 
4, 5, and '6 in tables 2 through 15. Column 3 gives the total semester 
hours of specialized and related course work required for certification. 
These semester hours are broken down in columns 4, 5, and 6, dealing 
respectively, with (1) Introductory and survey courses on exceptional 
children, (2) courses specific to the field, and (3) related course work. 

Inspection of column 3 in the series of tables will indicate that many 
States require the same total amount of specific and related course work 
for all areas of exceptionality. If one believes that more preparation is 
needed in some of the areas than in others, this current practice would 

be questioned. , * 

There appears to be much leeway in meeting requirements in most 
States. As a rule, candidates may select from a wide range of courses in 
order to certify. A few States list the total semester hours of work 
required, but make no attempt to break them down in terms of courses 
and experiences. Other Stafes spell out in considerable detail the actual 
courses which must be taken and the number of semester hours of credit 
to be obtained in each. Thus, it is difficult to determine from an exam- 
ination of the rules and regulations exactly hfow die weight of the various 
constituents of the preparation must be distributed. In general, approxi- 
mately one-half of the total requirements tend to be specific to the area of 
exceptionslity in which the candidate wishes to teach. It can be roughly 
estimated that the remaining hours may be chosen from a variety of 
related courses. Even such a broad generalization as this most be qual- 
ified, for there are many exceptions to the pattern. ^For example, the 

• The Hal y owpiioM to thia pattern are u follow*: la tfcft jabtardioUMf of 
fctarhif and i| iir% handicapped. neither I oar Maryland require* vogolor 

in the certification of teacher* of lisa mentally retarded, Maaaachuhatta baa i 
of Use apeeeli handicapped. Nevada doe* not specify teacher edpoaboo. 
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District of Columbia, which require* only 4 semester hours of preparation 
s pula tea that all of this must be specific to the area in which the can'd,! 
date plans to teach. On the other hand, Michigan requires 28 semest. r 
boure in the area of special health problems, but states that only 8 ,.f 
these must be specific to the area, and allows the candidate to select the 
other 20 hours from the orientation course and related course work. 

In certain areas of exceptionality the requirements tend to be more 
specific than in others. Examples are the areas of the speech hand,, 
capped and the deaf, where a relatively high proportion of the work 
must come from courses in the specialized area. This may have marked 
significance for future planning, since it may point to the need for more 
specialized preparation for some teachers than for others. 

Orientation to Special Education 


VU .k A ~ Ur8e Wbch mc,ude8 man y lab °ratory and practical experiences i* 
1 ,the orientation or introduction to exceptional children. This phase of 

j ‘ 8 Pf c J a “»*l preparation, reported in column 4 of tables 2 through 15, is 

* / ^ aU Hr^ U1 ^ ) P u * ar ' t y' ^ ' 8 * n State regulations under such titles 

as Education of Exceptional Children,” 'The Exceptional Child,” 
Psychology of Exceptional Children,” "Introduction or Orientation to 
• the Education of Exceptional Children.” Some leaders in education feel 
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that this course might well be required for teachers in regular as well as 
special education. 


Specialized Preparation 

Experience and courses in the specific area of exceptionality in which 
the teacher is to work would seem to be the very heart of professional 
preparation. Examination ,of State regulations reveals that even where 
the total number of hours seems specific, the designation of the com- 
ponent parts is frequently very indefinite. This may be somewhat 
surprising since special certification itself is predicated on the assumption 
that there are distinct knowledges, skills, and understandings which the 
teachers should* have. 

The tendency of State departments of education to be rather indefinite 
in specifying the exact nature of courses may be due to: Uncertainty 
about the competencies needed by the teachers, especially in some areas; 
the experimental status of many of the State certifying procedures; and 
the limited opportunities in many of the colleges and universities pre- 
paring teachers of exceptional children. This tendency toward indefinite- 
ness is seen in such quotations as: "an introduction to exceptional 
children may be taken . . "courses are required but amounts not 
specified . . or "3 of the 12 semester hours . . . must be in directed 
observation and teaching handicapped 'children,” "student teaching, 
observation and clinical practice, amounts unspecified, must be taken to 
meet the total requirements.” 

The fact that the specialized courses vary from frea to area, further 
complicates the presentation of these data. Three components, however, 
appear to be offered or listed most frequently in the requirements specific 
to the area (see cols. 7, 8, and 9). They are: Student teaching and 
observation in the area of specialization;_courses in* specialized methods 
and curriculum; and courses in the physical psychological, or social 
characteristics of the particular type of child. _ An illustration may be 
drawn from the area of the blind. Here, a teacher candidate may be 
required to have (1) student teaching with blind children, (2) methods 
and curriculum in. teaching the blind (including Braille), and (3) anatomy 
and physiology of the eye. 

Related Course Work 

The electives which may be chosen to make up the requirement in 
related course work vary widely from State to State (see col. 6). Among 
the most frequently mentioned courses are: 'Remedial reading, child 
growth and development, mental hygiene, abnormal psychology, arts and 
crafts, teats and measurement, guidance, and elementary methods.. 
Electives taken from another area of exceptionality are frequently 
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included. For example, a course in speech correction could be related 
course work for a teacher of crippled children. Methods of teaching th. 
mentally retarded could be a related course in any area of the handicapped. 

Requirement Status of Specialized Courses 

When this Study was undertaken it was hoped that the general de- 
scription of courses and the number of semester hours of professional re- 
quirement could be reported. After these data were collected it became 
evident that some of the State regulation were to general and flexible 
that they could not always be categorized and reported bv course hours. 
The total specialized requirement was usually given; when this was the 
case the information was repor/ed in column 5 in tables 2 through 15. 

It was much more difficult, however, to get a breakdown of this total 
specialized requirement. In general it included "student teaching " 
"methods and curriculum," and "characteristics of children.” Even 
when these aspects of preparation were mentioned, teachers were fre- 
quently allowed to offer varying amounts of academic credit. Since 
these courses, because of variability, could not be presented in specific 
course hours; they are reported as "R" (required), "0” (optional), or 
N (“ ot listed) in columns 7, 8, and 9 of the tables. 

School administrators frequently want to know how much student 
teaching in the specialized area a candidate should have. This is not 
given in the tables. An examination of the regulations showed wide 
variations from State to State and from area to area. A few figures will 
i lust rate this: The number of semester hours of specialized teaching 
ranges from 1 to 10; 4 semester houre appears most often (especially in 
the areas of the blind, deaf, and partially seeing); and the number of 
semester hours required in the area of the. mentally retarded ranges from 
1 to 6, with 6 reported more often than any other. Requirements in the 

specialized areas will be treated more fully in the next section of this 
bulletin. 





Some Specifics 
in State Requirements 

& 


Previous sections of the bulletin have highlighted the general aspects 
of State standards for teachers of exceptional children; to these some 
specific information is now added. 

Before the information was collected from the States, it was assumed 
that the areas of certification would be the same as the 10 * used in e 
broad study, "Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.”' Standards are set in all of these areas, but, in addition, 
certain States have the joint certificates which have been discussed 
earlier. In order to simplify the reporting of the requirements for 
teachers in each area of exceptionality and to reflect State procedures 
most accurately, certain groupings were made. Standards for teachers 
of the blind, and for teachers of the partially seeing, are discussed in the 
first section; those for teachers of children with crippling conditions or 
special health problems are given in a second section; certification require- 
ments for teachers of the deaf, hard-of-hearing, or speech handicapped 
appear in a third section. For the remaining three areas of exceptionality 
there are no joint certification plans; in view of this, special standards for 
teaching the socially maladjusted, mentally retarded, and gifted are pre- 
sented singly. The discussion is largely based on certification require- 
ments as summarized in tables 2 through 15. Not all of the information 
given in the tables is discussed in the text; some data from the regulations • 
not included in the tables arc also presented. 


Certification of Teachers of the Visually Handicapped: 

Blind; Partially Seeing 

States which issue special certificates for teachers of the visually 
handicapped do so under three plans. The first is a distinct and sepa- 
rate set of standards for teachers of the blind; the second, a tlistinct and 

bJ pJLlr Mix. crippled. .pedal h«l«t> I***—- h-d-oM— *ix. bapdic.pp.d- 

•octal!? maladjuated, om. tally retarded, mmi «ifud. 
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separate aet of aundarda for teacher, of the partially aeeinr; the third 

the issuance of a less specific joint certificate for teacher, of the visuallj 
handicapped. 

Eight States have separate certification of teachers of the blind 
reported in table 2. Fifteen States and the District of Columbia certify 
teachers of the partially seeing (see table 3). Five have a joint credential 
under which teachers of both the blind and partially seeing may qualify 
(see table 4). Counting the possibilities for certification under all three 
plans, 13 States have requirements for teachers of the blind, and 20, p|i,« 
- 1116 District of Columbia, for teachers of the partially seeing. 

Teachers of the partially seeing are certified by almost twice as many 
State departments of education as are teachers of the blind. This is 
not surprising, for although blindness is . very serious handicap to the 
individual, it is, numerically, the smallest problem in special education. 
There are about ten rimes as many partially seeing children of school age 
as there are blind children. Furthermore, children with partial vision 
are usually educated in local school systems, while as many as 75 percent 


Table Minimum Retirements of the S Slate* Which Hare Special Certi- 
fication of Teachers of Blind Children ^ 


(State* which are not listed reported no special certificate of this tjpe) 
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ol the blind children are currently enrolled in residential schools. Two 
conditions are causing certification of teachers of the blind to be more 
important to State departments of education. 7 First, the number of 
Mind children being educated through special provisions in local school 
systems has alrtost doubled in the last 5 years; knd second, more 
residential schools are coming under the jurisdiction of State departments 
of education, at least for supervision of instruction. 


ft 



The general requirements and prerequisites for teaching blind and 
partially seeing children," as the reader will see by examination of tables 
2, 3, and 4, are quite' high. All States except one require a bachelors 
degree for the special certificate. General teacher preparation is also 
emphasised. In States not listing general education courses, the pos- 
session of a regular teaching certificate or experience in regular classroom 
instruction presupposes such preparation. 

There is no indication that any of the Sta*tee which have special certifi- 
cates require the candidate to have normal vision. Even though State 
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regulations do not specify this, many local school systems have health 
standards which require normal vision. No State specifies whether cours. 
work must be taken at the graduate or undergraduate level. No State 
differentiates in its requirements for teachers who intend to teach at th. 
secondary as compared with the elementary level. 

Certification Solely of TmcHcts of th« Blind 

The minimum requirements in each of the eight States issuing a special 
certificate for teachers of the blind are reported in table 2. In all 8 States 
teachers of the blind are not only required to hold a bachelor's degree, but 
must also have a background in general teacher education. All but one 
State requires a regular teaching credential, and one requires applicants 
to have regular teaching experience. The importance placed on a back- 
ground of general teacher education supports the belief held by many in 
the field that teachers of exceptional children must, first of all, have the 
competencies of a regular classroom teacher. 

The total amount of course wj>rk required by the various States ranges 
from 12 semester hours in New Jersey and New York to 28 in Illinois and 
Michigan. The average is about 20 semester hours. Seven of the eight 
States which issue certificates for teachers of the blind either require or 
list as optional a course in the introduction to exceptional children. This 
is probably due to a recognition that many blind children have secondary 
disabilities. In view of this, it becomes necessary for a teacher of the 
blind to have some understanding of the various handicapping conditions, 
so that she may deal more successfully with a blind child who has multiple 
defects. The States differ one from another in the proportion of special* 
ised or related course work which is prescribed. In Pennsylvania, for 
instance, only 9 of the 24 semester hours need be taken in courses specific 
to the field, while in California more than one-half of the courses must be 
in the education of the blind. On the average, half of the total require- 
ments may be taken in related course work. ^ 

In developing their certification standards. States have tried to insure 
that teadiers of the blind ha\e experienced all aspects of specialised 
preparation. To illustrate: 5 of the 8 States require student teaching 
with the blind; 7 require courses in methods, with Braille usually included; 
half demand a course in anatomy and hygiene of the eye. 

A little more information may be supplied from data not appearing in 
the table. The number of hours required in methods, materials, and 
curriculum in the field of the blind seems to be fairly high. Six hours is 
the most frequently specified number when a course requirement is listed. 
Less information ft available on th#* ntmiksxr of Iiaiim « a # f _ 1 . 
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American Foundation' for the Blind, Inc. In . recent public-lion entitle.! 
Sr™™«FocduU>s for the Preparation of Tochers of Blind Children i„ , hr 

V™ b ! a,r *' Am / 1lc * n Foundation stressed the importance «.< 
teachers havmg an onefitatinn to all type* of atypical children and th. 
»fedTor a knowledge of eye condition* and hygiene, and recommended 
that student teaching p|u* observation in clinics for the blind be a pari 
of every teacher** preparation. They extended their recommendation, 
to include regular teaching ex|ierience a* a prerequisite to aucce**ful 
mat ruction of the blind. 

Certification Sotety of Teacher* of the Partially Seeing 

There are estimated to be approymatrly 60.000 school-age children in 
the Urn ted Slatca who are partially seeing! School avatema now provide 
for the partially aceing child in a number of ways, depending upon the 
duld a need* and the philosophy and resource* of the adiool community. 
Ineae children are enrolled in both special classes and regular daaaea (with 
g P * rt , ’ lm< * "P™ 1 in • Wf^t-aaving classroom) or are server! bv itinerant 
teacher*. Regardless of the plan, the service of a well-qualified teacher i* 
eaaential. Experiment* and research projects are presently being con- 
ducted to try Co determine the knowledges and skill* and, teachers need. 

Sixteen States issue a distinct and separate credential for teachers of 
the partially seeing. The total amount of professional preparation, as 
can be seen preferring to table *. ranges from the 4 semester hours re- 
qinred by the District of Columbia to the Illinois and Texas requiferoent 
o semester hours. The average requirement for the 16 States ft 17 
semester hours of s,»ecific and related course work. This average is not 

from lhr 20 hn " n «^™I for certification in the area 
o the blind. This fact is noteworthy because some expert* believe that 
teachers of the blind require much more *,>ecialiacd preparation than do 
teachers of the partially *eriti£. 

In gefieral, candidates for the certificate to teach partially seeing chib 
ren seem to have a great deal of leeway in their choice of courses. In 
most btates, they are allowed to select from one-third to one-half of the 
toU. requirement from related courses. The principal deviation from 
this flexible pattern is that 10 of the \b State* stress tbe orientation to 
exceptional children; 5 make it mandatory .“and 5 list it as optional. 

The amount of course work sjiecifie to the education of the partially 
•eeifig vanes from 4 semester hours in the District of Columbia to 12 
aemeater hours in California, Michigan, and Texas, and the average is 
approximately 8 semester hours. Obviously, these may be acquired in 

•otne States by attending a college or university for 1 or 2 summer 
sessions. 


* Aawiean Fnaaadotioa far lhr Rliml. T bmimi»0 I .. . 
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The picture of related course work is similar to that described for 
I. sobers of the blind. Some States do not require any related course 
vork, while others require up to two-thirds of the total semester hours of 
professional preparation in this general category. Types of courses 
most frequently mentioned are: mental hygiene, remedial reading, and 
►jwech correction. 

y The status of student teaching requirements is rather unusual. Only 
<• State* require it, and 1 lists it as optional. The seeming deemphasis of 
litis experience may be related to the fact that many of the State* require 
, ither a regular teaching certificate or regular teaching eqterienoe, which 
ut most cases would insure student teaching of so-called normal children 
ds a prerequisite. 

Ortain course* sjtecific to education of the partially seeing (as reference 
to table 3 will show) are frequently demanded. Nine of the 16 State* 
require credit in curriculum ami methods of teaclting the partially seeing, 
and 7 require anatomy ami hygiene of the eye or a similar offering in 
physical characteristic* of the partialh seeing child. 

The preparation of teachers of the partially seeing is a matter that has 
been of special interest, not only to State departments of education but 
also to the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. In a recent 
report.* the Si>ciet> emphasirrd that teachers of partially seeing children 
should first be educated as regular teachers and have a minimum of 
3 years of successful eqwrience in teaching ao-called normal children. 
The studs included a recommendation for 2 semester hours in the 
organization and administration of school programs lor these children. 
2 in special class methods and materials, 2 in student teaching and 
observation, and 2 in courses on the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of 
the eye. 

Joint Certification of Teachers of the Blind and Partially Seeing 

Kxamination of the reasoning behind the joint certificate to teach both 
types of visually handicapjied children is^eded. Doe* it fully recognize 
that the education of the blind child is a different process from that of 
the partially seeing child? The blind child must be educated through 
sense* other than viaion, while the partially seeing child may prepare 
himself through the sense of sight for a seeing world. On the one hand, 
it would seem that teachers of the blind would need competencies in 
Braille writing and reading, in the use of special apparatus, such as the 
Braille writer, the talking book, the arithmetic type frame. On the 
other hand, teachers of partially seeing children need skill in the prepara* 
tion of easy-vision materials, in the use of large-type materials, in light 
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?;T“ IV ! inirn .. u ™ R «quJremenl« of the 5 Spates Which H»v. i„i„J e 
tification of Teacher, of Blind Children and Pa^lly^n^ Chllte' 

[Slate which are not listed reported no special certificate of this type) 


Table 

Certification 


Requirement* in racial 
area (aemestcr hour*) 


State 


The follow inp are: 
Required (K), 
optional (O), not 
listed (N) 


Creneral requirements and 
prerequisites^-^ 


Colorado . 


Baebelor*s degree, regular teach- 
,n|f 1 year regular 
teaching fipenriirr (or 4 semen- 

Florin 1 u *7 . , tr " ?* ^w^ent teachinf). 

WlondM i Bachelor a degree. refular teach. 

t * ing certificate. 

Iowa jJo 

Minoeaou .....' I 2 year* of college preparation, re*. 

olar teaching certificate. 1 year 

ra » an I m mm * — * • a 


Wisconsin 


UTTIimil , _ ^ 

of refular teachin# experience.) 

liar leach- 


Bachelor'. Heg«.. regul 
inf certificate 



i * portion of ,h “ 

taa icbCnf c^ii«Ie“|«*^|i^* f “ ““ ' k '° ° f ,b * *“ ulU * k«<«eapped and a 


refular 


measurement and control, and in making cnrHculum adjn.tm.nu for 
chUdrcn who will usually .pend .|| or pan of , he da)> the regu| , r cUmm 

erfaaps the explanation for tliia joint certification, usually entitled "for 
teacher, of the visually handicapped I,” lie. in bow State directors of special 
education interpret it. In practice, it seem, tote a certificate primarily 
.signed for teachera of the partially seeing, since relatively few day school 
claims for the blind are ,n operation. This is perhaps just one example of 
theneed of further examination of the policy of issuing joint certificate.. 

1 he minimum requirement, of the five States which have joint or cim- 
bined standards are reported in table 4. A detailed discu*«n the con- 
tenu of Una table does not seem to he wan-anted, since itrparallela so 
oMy tables 2 and 3. Fm example, all State. «x|pt .Mfon^C^ 
achelor 8 degree, and all States require a regffe teadhihj^ 

The average number of semester hoars of prepara Aon required for this 
rtificate is not greatly different from those for the single special creden- 
tials to teach the blind or the partially seeing. 'This- is rather surprising. 
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i teachers with this credential are -allowed to teach in both areas. One 
v ould undoubtedly expect standards to be much higher, but such is not 
me case. m 

Certification of Teachers of Children With Crippling 
and Special Health Conditions 

* 

Examination of State regulations for certification of teachers in these 
two areas reveals a diversity of procedures and requirements. There are 
several reasons for inis: (1) Thei terminology used in defining services 
. has never been standardized; (2) special educational provisions for these 
children in local school systems are relatively new; (3) a variety of 
physical conditions affect the children; (4) the children are educated 
under many different types of organizations. 

There is a somewhat more common understanding of what is meant by' * 
"crippling conditions" than of what is meant by "special health con- 
ditiphs.” Teachers of the crippled may be responsible for the education 
of children with cerebral palsy, infantile paralysis, congenital anomalies, 
and miscellaneous orthopedic conditions. Furthermore, the children 
have various degrees of these disabilities; deviations manifest themselves 
in literally hundreds of different ways. Children classified as having 
special health problems are usually those with cardiac condition*, epilepsy, 
diabetes, chronic illness, and other below par ailments. In some school 
systems, these children are grouped with crippled children; in others it is 
believed that their problems are not the same as those of the orthopedi- 
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Tablr 5 — ChHd£J!!* V ' Sp " UI Cm 

|Sl *'" “ l ‘" h "?■“>' '“«<< "porttd no <pw i.| <*rtiSc.„ o( , hi . lyH 


Slate 


General Aquuement. and 
preccqn»»Mie. 


^Colorado. 


Connerlicul . . 
Kenli>rky . 
MaaaarhuaeiU. 


Requiretnenli in apecialised 
area (.cm enter kgur.) 


Bachelor*. de*rrc. regular leach- I 
4n* certificate. I year of regular | 
tea china eiperience (or 4 H - 
mealer hour. of student teach- » 
«n*). j 

Bachelor*. tfe*ree. re*hlar teachin* j 
certificate. 3 year.’ re*ular I 
teachin* experience.* 

Bachelor*. de*ree. includin* 9 
•ent enter hour. of feneral teacher ! 
education. ! 

Krrulor ie.rhl.fr certificate. 3 I 
year. re*ular teachin* ei- ! 
u . .. penence. 

Uch '* mn Bachelor*. de*ree, fe*ular teach- 

»n* certificate. I 

2 >e.r.ofcolle*e preparation, re*- J 
ular teachin* certificate. I year I 

MiiwMHiri ' I ,e * r,lin * **perience. 

| re*ular teachin* 

r* * f ft hr ji 

>ewjer«, 

New 1 ork do. 

North Carolina . . • . do. 

Birhdof’i drirer. re*uUr tMchini 

certificate., 3 year.* re*ular 

rp certificate. * 

do' 


Wisconsin. . 


' I 


do. 


J 

3 s 
¥ *• 
j 2 

s- 

■? 

E 

a 

2 

i 1 

r a 

: r& 

i = 
i !J 

ill 

? 
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1 

i 

* ! 

s 

4 

1 

i 

20 

i 
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8 

i 1 |2 

12 

- 

• 

j 
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1 

i 

28 

2 

10 

16 j 

13 


5 

8 j 

20 

(*) 

(«) 


• 12 

(•) 

(«) . 


12 

( f ) 

6-8 

•4-8 

21 

6 

(•) 

8 12 • 

8-15 

24 

(') 

9 

**1S 

30 

<') 

12 

i 18 

18 

J 

9 

• 6 


The following are. 
* Required (H), 
optional (O). not 
listed (N) 
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II 
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III 
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R 

N 
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R 

R 
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N 
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N 

O 
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O 

R 

R 
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R 
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N 

N 

O 

R 

R 
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. ^7u7e q u^ M ■ portM>n of thu r ^ M * rww ^« 

aim qualify for the .p^cfrl cmifate reparation in the education of the crippk 
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• ally handicapped. The latter school systems make separate provisions 
lor these children with special health problems and set different certifying 
requirements for their teachers. ^ 76 

Special classes for both groups of children may be found in day schools, 
hospitals, convalescent homes, and sanitoria; some children are taught in 
their own homes. In certain situations, especially in hospital and borne 
instruction, teachers work individually with children who have oftho- 
l>edic and special health problems. A teacher of the homebound, for 
instance, may visit a child with cerebral palsy, one With osteomyelitis, 
one with tuberculosis of the bone, one with a severe heart condition, and 
still another who is frail or weak from malnutrition or some other patho- 
logical or environmental cause. It is not surprising that certification . 
requirements for teachers in these areas show great diversity. Review of 
Syite practices shows certificates issued not only for teachers of the 
crippled but also for teachers of the homebound or hospitalized children. 
These procedures do not fit neatly into the pattern of presentation used 
. in the area of the visually handicapped, -so some groupings had to be 
made. The State standards, therefore, were analyzed and presented 
(regardless of where the children are educated) as certificates for teachers 
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of the crippled (table 5), for teachers of children with special health 
(tTble 7) Ub * 6 ’ a “ d j ° mtly f ° r teacher8 of «yP« of children 

Aii G k nCr u req Tf ment * “ 1)0111 areas emphasize the bachelor’s degree 
All bnt three of the States that certify teachers of children with crippL 

and special health conditions require it. In other general educational 
requirements there is some variation between the two areas. Of the 
14 States issurng a credential forWhers of ^Ifcled children, 13 require 
* Aching certificate, while the remaining State, Kentucky 

specifies 9 semester hours of general teacher education. It is noteworthy 
that 5 States expect the candidate to have regular teaching experience 
In contrast, although all of the four States certifying teachers of children 
with special health problems demand a regular credential, nohe specifies 
teaching experience with normal children. All of the 8 States with joint 
certification of teachers of children who are crippled or are special health 
cases require some background in regular education. Three call for a 
regular teaching certificate, four specify teacher-education courses, and . 
the remaining State makes teaching experience mandatory. 

TabU 6. 'Minimum Requirements of the 4 States Which Have Soeeisl r«n 
Beat ion of Teachers of Children With Sped.! flkLftSh 

[States which arc not listed reported no special certificate of this^yp^j 


Requirements in i 


State 


Michigan >. . . 

N«r Joney . 
New York . . 
PaUMylTinii . 


General requirements and 
, l^ttvquMIci 


Bachelors degree, regular leach- 
lag certificate. 

.A. do * 

— do w/.y* 

....do I... 


Theft 


be following are 
Required (R), 
optional (O^nof 


ft 

if 

lli 

X 

| Coun 

ij ;i 

i 1 ;! 
1 1 $ 

l 

• IS 

n 

18 H o 

(*) 

R O 

| a m c> B 

9 

•is a n 


ol •POntlc chlldwa «d of children .ill. low^d riuHty. 

. 5°”?™ ?» not I«dj. poT,h,n °* ,h “ "fliewnsnl. 

A. introduction to «c*p,ion.l child™ b« uk«. .. . portion lU. r^uimns*,. 
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# 

Certification Solely off Teachers of the Crippled 

In this area, there is a marked emphasis on the importance not only of 
^the teacher s academic preparation but also on her practical experience. 

The total requirement ranges from 6 to 30 semester hours and ineludes 
courses specific to the education of the crippled, such as adjustments in 
the curriculum, student* teaching, and physical characteristics, as’ well 
as the general orientation to exceptional children and related courses. 

The introduction to exceptional children is specified as mandatory in 
several States and is optional in others. The importance of the survey 
course in the teacher’s preparation is probably recognized in this area 
because so many crippled children have other handicaps. This is espe- 
cially true of the cerebral palsied child. Data not included in the 
table indicate that of the 7 States requiring adjustments in curriculum 

a v 

« 

7.— Minimum Rcquiremcnu'of the 8 States Which Have Joint Special 
Certification of Teachers of Crippled Children and Children With Special 
Health Problems 

IStates which are not Hated reported no special certificate of this type) 


State 


General requirement* and 
prerequisilrt 


Florida 


Ion. 


Louisiana . 


' Oklahoma . 


DiaVrict o 4 Co- 


Bachelor** degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 

Mbchelor** degree including 10 
•eraeater '’hour* * off general 
teacher education. 

Bachelor** degree, regular teach- 
- ing certificate. 

. . . 4o 

Bachelor** degree, 2 year** regular 
teaching experience. 

Bachelor** degree, 21 *enie*tar 
hour* off general legchcr educa- 
tion. , 

I year off college preparation, id- 
eluding 4 *eme*t«r hour* off gen- 
eral teacher education. 
BacheUr** degree, including 40 
eemeater hour* off general teach-, 
er education. 


0 

Requirement* in specialised 
area (semester hours) 

The fallowing are: 
Required <R), 
optional (O), not ' 
listed (N) 
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is 
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1 

4 

i 

• 

* K 

.3 

r 

8 

8 

IS 

3 

6 

*9 

N 

R 

N 

50 

(») 

10 

20 

R 

R 

R 

30 


6 

24 

R 

R 

N 

1 40 

4 

18 

18 

O 

O 

O 

18 

(•). 

6 

M2 

N 

N 

O 

24 




N’ 
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24- 
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20 
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** 
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| An introductory eouree in speech correction ie requited. 

* An introduction to exceptional children mmy be taken a* a 


•Off the 40 


hour*, 25 must be graduate work. 


portion off this requirement. 
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and methods of teaching, 2 require 3 semester hours, one 4, 2 requi.c 
6 hours, l between 3 and 6, tfnd the other 10 semester hours. Where 
student teaching is mandatory, the most commonly named amount .« 
4 semester hours. Eight States have made some reference in specialise,! 
preparation to the physical characteristics of crippled children. A typical 
course to meet this requiremept is a survey of orthopedic condition*, 
usuanr taught by medical personnel. 

Certification Solely off Teachers off Children with Special Health 

Conditions 

Until recently, the term "special health problems” was not in general 
use and it does not appear in any of the State certifying standards. The 
States use the terms "Children with lowered vitality” (Michigan and 
New Jersey), "Cardippathio” (New York), and "Convalescent. Tubercular 
or Physically Delicate” (Pennsylvania). 

so 1 ^o. 0tal o number ofhour8 for certification in this area ranges from 6 to 
8. All 4 States specify the course, "Orientation to Exceptional Chil- 
dren, either as optional or mandatory. , 

The requirements in the special area are low. In generally leave the 
candidate opportunity to elect as much as two-thirds of the college 
, preparation from "related” courses. 

There is, however, emphasis in practical preparation, for all 4 States 
require student teaching with children having special bedttfa problems, 
even though only 1 df the 4 prescribes work in curriculum and methods.of 
teaching such children. One requests credit in physical characteristics 
of these children, 2 other States recognize the advantage in the teacher's 
having such knowledge by making it "optional.” 

Int Certification off Teachers off Children with Crippling ami 
Special Health Conditions 

States which have a joint certification for teachers of children'with 
crippling and special health conditions also stress academic and general 
teacher preparation (See table 7). Seven of the 8 requite the bachelor's 
degree, and all require the regular teaching credential, courses in general 
teacher education, or regular teaching experience. 

Total specialized requirements are high— the average number of 
semester hour* being approximately 24. , An ^ average of 9 hours is 
specific to the education of children with crippling and special health 
conditions, and an average of 15 hours may generally be taken from 
introductory or related courses. 

There is little restriction as to distribution of hours in the specialized 
courses. Three States require student teaching; 4, curriculum and 
methods; and only 1 requires courses in special physical characteristics. 
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Under the joint plan few States require specialized student teaching, 
methods courses in the specialized areas, of a study of the physical 
rliaracteristics of children with crippling and special health conditions. 
This may- be due to a lack of understanding of the teaching competencies 
needed by those who are to work with pupils having widely differing 
physical handicaps. A further difficulty in this area is that the children 
may be educated 
as well as in day 



pitals, convalescent homes, and their own home 



Certification of Teachers of the Deaf, Hard-of-Hearlng, 

and Speech Handicapped - 

^ * 

Certification procedures in the areas of the deaf, hard -of-hea ring, and 
speech handicapped are difficult to analyze. In some States, there' are 
distinct and separate certificates for each of the three areas of exception- 
ality. In others, teachers are certified under the combinations of "deaf 
and hard-of-hearing” anti "speech handicapped and ha,rd-of -hearing.” 

The educational needs of children with deafness, partial hearing, and 
speech handicaps differ, 1 as do organizational plans for educating these 
children. To illustrate these variations, a few comparisons will be made. 

The deaf child is one who has not learned speech in the usual casual 
way and, therefore, must be taught a means of communication. The 
hard-of-hearing child, on the contrary, usually has some speech patterns,' 
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•Uhough he will need help in developing end maintaining g^ 
end also in rsm.ng ,o un .Mmstic De.f children iTLSZ 2 
in special classes in residential or day schools for mt 1 ♦ ^ ^ 

their schooling. Both hard-of-hearing and speech^ wj^e 
. l> taught by itinerant teachers and are, for the moat part enrolls 

«• *- A' 

• . S“7u S '*" cmific * ,i »" Procedure, in limning tccher, for . . 

hard-of-hearing children are reported in table. 8 9 37n .^ 

^dnre. foe certifying teacher, of^eeh iJJ^M SfaS 
rf, beann * •Peoahsta are found in tables 1 1 and 12. 

/ °[ tbe9e lab,e * ahw "« that 9 States have distinct and sena 

rtl* credentials for teachers of the deaf- 9 have £ 

S =T£ SL-5.-JS rtrsSSS 

speech defective. 10 j^-of-hearing and 

on^Tr 1 ™ 1 ' “ ”!' be '» ““ «. similar in emphasis 

. on a 4-> ear college program, but vary somewhat from area to area in^th 

Su^rJl^r- V* bKhtior '‘ *W" “ -luired ^ 

SUtes for those who wish to qualify for one of the thrrve 

teaching acoustically handicapped children. Sixteen of th^ 20 'su^ 

having separate certification for teachers of the soeech f,LT j ! 

hutdK.pped .nd h.rd-of-he.ring children under th. join, pU„ .pS^ 
y M r. of college prepneatH*. Ce„er.l ^cherKd^.,im eZT ^ 
^uired by .11 b«, 2 of dm State. which liranse JZTtoZZSy 
with Uk de.f; one-third requite te.ching certiBc.tea; but not 1 of the 9 
.pm8e. teaching with notmal children .. . prerequi.it,. °' * * 

• of theTlr\ , 'T , r n,ph J ““ °" ,| '^ i " liMd peep.r.tion in the eduction 
4, itd S o, uble S re ‘ dW Wi " rMdi ' V <*«™ b > ^‘"8 « columns 3. 

' h^h' ed “ C ‘ ,i T prerequisite, for tCcher, of dte 

hudu.f-beujtjj include emphs.i, „„ prep„.,i„ n in g.ner.l eductl 

Mid one, Cahfonu., speeilie. 2 year, of regular tcching eiperienee or a 
«rt.u. amount of student teaching wid, normal childrcn TToZ 
Slaty certifying yaeher. of die hsrd-of.he.ring require either . regulTr 

. a . — 
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i. -aching certificate or some background in general teachfr education. 

In the area of speech correction where teachers are certified under 
cither a separate certificate (see table if) or under a joint certificate (see 
table 12) 'the general requirements are approximately the same. 

Certification Solely of Toochon of the Deaf 

Education of the deaf is one of the aides'! aspects of special education, 
dating back to the early nineteenth century; even so, only 9 States re- 
|>orted requirements solely for teaching the deaf. There are perhaps 2 

m 

Table i . — Minimum Requirements of the 9 States Which Hare Special 
Certification of Teachers of Deaf Children 




_ - approved by 

•’ anperviaed teaching of tho^deaf. 


Sl-year coon* in I be education of the deaf at a teacher -preparation t 
of Cxccutiveo of Amarican Schools for the Deaf. plus 3 ye 
1 1 yw of preparation in the edneation of the deaf. 

• Pino 110 dock hours of studsnt teaching or 1 year of taaelAag experience with tha deal 
1 Courwa are required: amounts not specified. 

1 Either 2 y«are of specialised preparation, or 1 yaar and aoftcimt experiehce teaching tha deaf to satisfy 
the division of special education. 7 

• Hold nr he dUgihflb far certificate A h a n d by tha Codfareame of Executives of American Schools lor the 

Deet ^ 
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M th | * , .‘ h ' T** 1 DurabCT "^profoundly deaf child*,,. 
whUe larger than the blind, u not large in relation to the total school non., 

Uuon; the other U that so many deaf children are enrolled brerid^ia] 

schools, a number of which are not under the jurisdiction of the Stall 

departments of education." In ricent years, increasing numbers of deaf 

" T d * V 8Ch ° 0, ‘’ dthou « h *■* ***** numb, r 

are m residential schools. A. the day school movement h« grown. State 

th^derf^ ° f ® duCaUon h * Ve *** * ““ to ** standards for teachers of 

The total number of hours requited for a credential to teach the de.f 
ranges froml2to 36 hours and these courses are almost entity specific 

£* 1 ? r “.° f the 9 S,a,e * *** introduction to except | 

children; 1 makes it mandatory; and the other 2 list it as an optional 
course. In the separate certificate to teach the deaf, no emphasis is 
placed on related courses, such as mental hygiene, teaching of remedial 
reading, or guidance and counseling. In no other area of exceptionality 

are the requirements so specific to the field. ^ ' 

. T TJ n /‘ U h * v * rec * n,l P •**" «ctiVe in elevating 

'“ Ch 7 ° f ,h * de,f - In 1951 ■ "•« V.Ju Speed, Aaaodation 
for the Deaf officially approved an outline of minimum basic require- 

sTJl f £* n me f yCar ** Cooftwnce of Kxecutives of the American 
Schools for the Deaf presented a similar set of minimum requirements. 

J* 1 * ^ m *J° r d ‘ff««nce between these is the orientation to excep- 
Uonal children which is included in the Volta Association plan.” 

Certification Solely off Teachers off the Hard-off-Hoaring 

"h “ diCated T *“? H m0rC “ P**<~* on general 

teacher educauon and regular, teaching experience than in the area of 

• deaf. The total number of coune hour, required of a candidate 

P rrT*r 0 ~ U " '■•" J -“f-hearin f i. a little higher than in the area 
of the deaf. The range U from 4 to 4«. Se.en of the 9 Statee recognue 

V"mmt > "* I1C * " f,n " ,trodue,ion *°eaeeptional children and 5 make thia 

* »■* d. c. *»•* 

The courrei which then organise tiome ocmaideewd tf an <r. , , . 

(Mchiaf of language to tha deaf: mctKnri* nf » l : , * 11 ■'■ f, ng of tpmtm to the daaf; 

W. 97 : 313 - 327 . of Or^ Toadm of the D-f 

"Preparation of Ta.eb.re of the Deaf. A training 

requirements adopted by tha Volta « ■- AaarmlaH— f* .k. f WfTu*i. P V? representing abin 

Inly 1951. 7 far U» Dre*" V*. Jtrefa.. 53:501. 332. »d 314. 
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^ ler f to be • good deal of leeway in the choice of courses 

pertaining spPFflically to education of the hard-of-hearing, and electives 
may come from relaled courses. For instance, in the State of Kansas, 
which has the highest requirements in course hours, 30 of these must be 
in the education of the hard-of-hearing, while 12 may come from related 
courses, and 4 from an introductory course in the education of exceptional 
children.' High priority is given to "student teaching -with the hardtof- 
1 tearing,” "curriculum and methods of teaching the hard-of-hearing,” and 
on "anatomy and pathology of the speech and hearing mechanisms.” 


Table ’ —Minimum Hemjirrmrnt. of the 9 .Staton Which Have Special 4 
Certification of Teacher* of lianl-of-llraring Children 

(State* which are not listed reported no npecial certificate of this type| 


Suie 


Cewrral rvquirvmemi «ml 
pfwquiaile# 


California 


Ths fnlWiiu are: 
Required (B), 

**»*l (O), DOf 

‘ (N) 



Indiana . 

Kanaaa . . 
Kentucky 

Mkmomi . 


N«r Jersey 
North Caroliiu 


(Wirt of 




Bachelor'# degree. regular teaching 
certificate, 2 yean’ regular 
teaching experience (or 8 acme*, 
ter hour* of atudeni teaching. 4 
of which must be in ^aeeoh read- 
in#). 

Bachelor V degree, regular isaebiag 
rerti Scale. 

do 

slor*» degree, including 9 
> eater boura of geoeral teacher 
education. 

B^h^tor** degree, regular leeching 
certificate. 

do 

do 

( jw of college preparation, 
including 4 eemeetcr boura of 
general teacher educe lion. 

Berhdor'a degree, including 40 
arm rater boura of general 
education. 


---- 

I ' I J 8 


J6 


30 


•46 

IS 


24 

24 
„ 24 


2-3 

v 1 ) 4 

(•) 

S! 


<‘) 


is- Jl 

30 
• IS 
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O (J 

8 12/ 
20 




8 12 
12 
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I PtiSeTc i o7 , S^^ d (m * Pt thal teaching are required). 

J An iefroduction to exceptional children mm* bq Uken aa a portion of Ihia requirement 9 

* T^dred; emounta not ipedfied. - 

• a-*! V ?r.f m T °* • l »dent teaching or I year of leeching experience with the hard -of Wring. 

introduction to exceptional children mmy, be taken aa a portion of thh req uir ement 
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Joint Codification of Teachers of the Deaf and H a rd-of-H earing 

A summer) of the requirements for the nine State* whjch have joint or 
combined standards for teachers of the deaf and hard-of-hearing is given 
in table 10. As in other areas, theUvasoning behind this certifying pro- 
cedure would seem to. be that teachers require similar competencies to 
work with both types of children. Many educators question this pro- 
cedure since the hard-of-hearing are at least partially educated through 
hearing, while the profoundly deaf must be educated through the use of 
other senses. Nevertheless, there are common elements in the professional 
preparation of teachers of both type* of children. 


LT.'iI 1 " 1 7 r"’ 7^ U ‘ r T7 rn JV? f ' hr 9 S,a,r * l«av* Joint SpenUI 

( tiGcatJon of Tcarhrr " of ,)p af t-hlldrcn and Hard -of Ilr«rin« Children 

(State* which arr not li*trd rr| M ir^e<l no nfircial crrtiAeate of thiCT^w]- 


S«£f# 


Colorado 


Iowa . 


Michigan 

Minnesota 


Nfbrssb 

New York 

I'eaMyhaaia . 
Teui 


Hequu 


crquirrmenu a^d 
prerequanlaw 


1 


Bachelor** degr ee. regular teach- 
ing certificate, I year of regular 
teaching (or 4 aemraUe hour a 
student teaching ). 

Bachelor*# degree, regular leeching 
oertifica le, 

do ‘ 

* »Nn' ra<W(T prrpamkm, re*». 
ler teaching ert-tibratr. I year of 
re pilar leaching experience.* 
tvraduatioai frOan • school f w 
teacher* of the deaf 
Bach* lor’a degree, regular teaching 
certificate. / 
do . / 

do , 

do 


« •pwuLei 7 

nr hours I ! 


TSef. 


«hmiaa arr 

ifuirrd (H ). 


optional (Ol. M 

Itated (\) 


* i®le'oiuctioo to exceptional . _ ^ ^ 

i ^f.!r t f? attC i ar7 * ***** mj speech correction iaT^uu'ed 



lie taken at a portion of thh i 


f f'»«j * g a „ apeaco correction (a required. 

• Amount not specified. ^ 

• A* iotroduciioa u> «u«ptio.*J cUUk. mmy b« ukn >. . portioo a lU. 
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Certification Solely of Teachers of the Speech Handicapped 

• • 

According to the moat recent statistics^** approximately 307,000 speech 
handicapped children are receiving special educational service in their 
l.*eal school systems. This is by far the largest group of exceptional 
. hildren being helped by the public schools. There are, in fact, more than 
i wire as many children with speech defects -being served as jhere are any 
other type of handicapped ^rhild. The next largest group reported was 
ihc mentally retarded, with 113,565 of these children enrolled in special 
elasses. 

As is to be expected more States have set standards for teachers of 
speech handicapped children than for any other group. Some difference’ 
of opinion exists as to liow much general teacher education and experience 
a speech correctionist should have. Each of the 20 States having distinc 
and separate certification in this area requires that speech correct i o rdst - 
have some familiarity with general education. (See table 1 f, page*J0.) 

The majority, 14 States, deniand-lhat they bold a regular teaching cre- 
dential; the remainder call for tearthtj- education courses. 

The American Speech and Hearing Association 14 has put forth much 
effort to improve the State standards in speech correction. The influ- 
ence of this organization may be seen in many of the State regulations. 

7he total State nypirrments range from 4 to 46 semester hours, as 
table J] indieates. Eleven of the States mention an introduction or 
orientation to exceptional children. An examination of the semester 
hours specific to tiie speech handicapped indicates that an average of a 
third of the course work may be taken in related fields. The data also' 
show that very high priority is given to student teaching (or clinical 
practice) with speech handicapped childrert; less emphasis is placed on 
curriculum and methods of teaching these children. The course, anat- 
omy and pathology of the speech and hearing mechanisms, is also 
recognized as important, for it is either required or optional in all but 
two of the States. 

Joint Certification of Teachm of tL Spoach Handicapped and 

Hard-Of-Hearing 

Joint certification of teachers of the speech handicapped and hard-of- 
hearing seems to be. looked upon with increasing favor. In many com- 
munities an itinerant speech and hearing specialist works with children 
with impaired hearing and speech handicaps. This is especially true in 
smaller g$hool systems where it would be impractical to have more than * 

— • t . ; 

u U. S, EWp-rtrarat of H M llh, Eduction. »nd WrM*rr, Oftot of Eduralk*. of Mac- 

lio.1. the Unltad Sou*. J9S1- !«**.“ Q-pur S, SmMm V Sp**l im PyUic EUmmm, W 

s "’*n Dmy SJ**U. I9SJ SS. W.Wun.u*. JU. &. Pnntin, 0*£. I9S4. 

" Anon, Sp««h «od Hearittf A-ocUtioa. CUnlcI Certifiuiion Requimmu of tKe Amtwicta Spent 
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Table 11.— Minimum Requirements of the 20 States Which Have Special 
Certification of Teachers of Speech Handicapped Children 
[States which are not listed reported no special cert ificate of this type| 

The following ire; 

Required (R), 
optional (O), not 
lift ted (N) 


Suit© 


California . 


Colorado. 


lllir 


Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kansas. . . 
Kentucky . 


Michigan. . 
Minneaot?. 

. Mioeouri. . . 
Ncbraaka . . 


Nevada . 
New Jen 




General requirement* and # 
prerequisites 


New York 


North Carolina . . 

a 

North Dakota . . . 
Oregoo , . . . 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

Wisconsin 

Dio trie t of Co- 
lumbia. 


Bachelor** degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 2 years’ regular 
teaching experience (or 4 ae- 
meater hour* of student teach- 
ing). 

Bachelor** degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate, 1 year regular 
teaching experience (or 4 ae- 
meater hour* of student teach- 
ing). 

Bachelor’s degree, including 10 
ftemealer hours * of general 
teacher education. 

Bachelor** degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 

do 

do 

Bachelor** degree, including 9 
semester hours of general 
teacher education. 

Bachelor’s degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 1 

2 year* of college preparation, 
regular teaching certificate.* 

Bachelor’s degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 

18 Semester hours of general 
teacher education. 

Bachelor’s degree 

Bachelor’s degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 

Bachelor’s degree, including 6 
semester hours of speech 
science and phonetics, regular 
teaching certificate. 

Bachelor’s degree, regular teach- 
ing certficate. 

I year of college preparation, 
regular teaching certificate. 

1 year of college preparation, in- 
cluding 4 semester hours Of 
general teacher education. 

Bachelor’s degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 

. do \ . 

Bachelor’s degree including 40 
semester hours of general 
teacher education. 


Requirements in specialised 
area (semester hours) 


2 

£ 


12 


80 


35 


*30 

*46 

IS 


28 

13 

*20 

* • 18 

20 
Si 12 
% 

12 

24 

*20 

24 

~24 

30 

4 


S e 

I » t 

S3 

fl 

*! 

i” 


(*> 


(*> 


2-3 


(•) 


<«) 


(») 


(*) 


“i 

l 1 


III 

fl S 

os 


• 29 


15 21 

20 
30 
• 15 


16 

13 

12H 


*8 


8-12 

10 

12 


10 

0) 

6-8 


12-18 

12 

20 

12 

24 

4 


10 

2 

7J4 


10 


1 8-1S 
8 


1 12 
3 


IS 

11 

c 

i 


R 

H* 

R 

R 

R 

R 

O 


N 

R 

O 


N 

R 


R 

N 


Courses i 


8 

R 


». u 

we 

*0 ft 

11 i 

* l E 


< 


N 

R 

O 

O 


O 

O 

O 

i 

N 

N 

K 


R 

O 

O 


R 

N 


O. 


R 

O 

O 


O 

O 

o 

N 

N 

K 


R 

O 

O 


» Courses are required, amounts not specified, 
i a! — to children may be taken a a a portion of this requirement. 

4 m"* n !SS dr i of "•*** mu- . 1 he in courses related to the hard-of-hearing 
4 Plus 200 clock hours of clinical practice. 

» An introduction to exceptional children avngt be uken as a portion of thia requirement. * 
certS^tT U ‘ ^ • «•*« in tp-A p.jbolo,,, .!» ^ fot a* 

! ^his 100 dod hours of student teaching In speech correction. 

• As preftcribed by the American Speech and Hearing Association. # 

Plua 120 clock boors student teaching or 1 year of experience with the speech handicapped. 
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4 * 

% 

one specialist. Teacher education institutions as well as 'departments of 
education seem to be moving toward this standard for dual preparation. 

* Ten States have joint certification requirements for speech and hearing 
specialists (see table 12, page 42). Here again the American Speech 
and Hearing Association has had considerable influence. 

As haq been previously mentioned, the general educational require- 
ments are high; every State but one specifies the bachelor's degree and 
all but three require either a regular teaching credential or. teacher- 
education courses. Total course requirements for the special certificate 
are also r bigh. They range from 12 to .45 semester hours, with an 
approximate average of 28 hours. 

In the Certification standards of four States, no breakdown is given as 
to bow the hours are to be distributed, but in the other six, the majority 
must be in courses specific to the education of speech handicapped and 
’ , hard-of-hearing children. , 


The introductory course in exceptional children is required only in- 
Delaware Texas. In Ohio it is listed as an elective. Half of the 
10 States, require student teaching; 3 make a course in curriculum and 
teaching methods mandatory; and 2 demand courses in the anatomy and 
pathology of the speech and hearing mechanisms. , * 
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Table 12. Minimum Requirements of the 10 States Which Have Inini • 

H^c°h? w “4„ Tc,ch '" ° r sp~h-H~.di«^d c Js^irtaaft 

[States which are not listed reported no special certificate of this type) 


Requirements in sperisliaed 
•res (semester Hour*) 


The following arr: 
Required (R), 
options! «)), not 
listed (N) 


State 


General requirements and 
prerequisites 


Coonectirui . 
Dehtnre . . . 


Florida. . . 

Lov»»« 

Maryland. 

Ohio* ... 


OkUbt^u. 


South CaroHna. 


Texas. 


Virginia 


Bachelor's degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. S year** regular 
teaching experience.) 

Bachelor's degree, including 18 
semester hours uf general 
teacher education. 

Bachelor's degree, regular teach - 
ing certificate. 

Bachelor's degiec. 

Bachelor’s degree with major 
in sneech. 

Bachelor's degree, including 9 
semester hours <)f general 
teacher education. 

Bachelor’s degree, including 21 
semester hours of general 
teacher education. 

American Speech and Hearing 
Association requirements 
only. 

Bachelor's degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 

« ► . .do 



for .p^h^T tor **“• ° ( *• » w.H « . w Uic. b 

‘ pi«i m i%s:r y u *■** — ot »•* 

Certification of Teachers el the Socially Maladjusted 
or Emotionally Disturbed 

TTie schools serve socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed 
children m a variety of ways. Caution must* therefore be observed in 
interpreting the dat* presented in this Section. Relatively few of the 
children, even including those with serious social and emotional problems. 
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are in special classes; the majority are probably not regarded by State 
and local school 'Bystenfs as a part of the special education program. 
This means that only a small proportion of the teachers working with, 
them are licensed separately or have special qualifications for teaching 
these children. 

Socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed children are aided 
by visiting counselors, visiting teachers, guidance , personnel, clinical 
specialists, and other sctuftl Jlitbprities having similar duties. Many of 
these people would not be considered a part of special education. Whether 
they are or are not depend^ on the philosophy and practice of the indi- 
vidual State departments of education. 

The certificates which are 'issued have various titles, such as "visiting 
social counselor," "school .visiting social counselor," "teacher of delin- 

Table 13 .— Minimum Requirements of the 9 States Which Have Special Certi- 
" ‘ ofT« ’ 


fication 


eachera of Socially Maladjusted Children 


(States which are not listed reported no special certificate of thia type] 


Slate 


General requirement* and 
prerequisites 


Connecticut. 


Iowa 

Ka 


Michigan r . 

New Jersey 
North Dakota. 

Pennsylvania . . 


Bachelor*! degree, regular leach- 
ing certificate, 2 years* regular 
teaching experience.! 

Bachelor's degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 1 

Bachelor's degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate. 

Bachelor’s degree, regular teach- 
ing certificate, I year of regular 
leaching experience. • 

Bachelor*# degree, 2 years' regular 
teaching experience. 

Bachelor's degree, regular leach- 
ing certificate. 

do 

1 year of college preparation, regu- 
lar teaching certificate. 1 

Bachelor*#' degree, regular leach- 
ing certificate. 


llequirements in specialised 
ares (semester hours) 

1 

£ 

Introductory course to ex- 
ceptional children 

,2 1 

i 

1, 

11} 

fl- 

ee 

a 

I 

i 

X 

a 

4 

1 

• 

(*) 




so 



(») 

30 

* 


30 




18 

<«) 

• 

6 

<12 

28 

2 

12 

14 

4*6 

<•> 

(■) 


<24 

(*) 



24 

<•) 

•* 

9 

•15 


The following are: 
Required (R), 
optional (O), not 
listed (N) 


N 

R 

O 

N • 

R 

R 

O 


Courses in — 


N 

N 

R 

O 

• 

N 

O 

O 

o 


N 

o 

N 

N 

( O 

o 

o 

N 


1 Credential is for rialting counselor. * 

! L yeir °* oour * e * 1" 11 School for social work, plus 9 months* experience in practical ogae work. 

1 Course* are required; amounts not specified 

* An introduction to exceptional children may be taken as a portion of this requirement. 

J Pint 120 dock hours of student teaching or 1 year of teaching experience with the socially maladjudled. 
1 An introduction to exnentional children hul>( ho tsk«D ms m nnriLm of ibis t smii fu nt 

1 Michigan has a 


* An introduction to exceptional children nss be taken as a portion of this requirement, 
‘ligan has a separate set of requirement for i * ’ 
of children with behavior problems. 


v idling te ache r s, as contrasted with t horn for i 
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STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 

quent and neglected children,” "teacher of socially and emotionally mal- 
adjusted children,” and "visiting counselor.” 

• Nine States report some special certification plans for teachers working 
4 with the socially maladjusted. Examination of State standards reveals 
two pronounced trends: One is the disparity in philosophy concerning the 
care and education of such children: the other is the variety of procedures 
, used in setting standards for teachers. 

In the nine States having standards, the general requirements tend to 
be high both as io academic preparation and practical experience. Eiglu 
demand the bachelor’s degree. All stress regular teaching competencies 
as well as certain special course requirements. AH make a regular 
teaching certificate mandatory, and three stipulate from 1 to 2 years of 
regular classroom or other teaching experiences The specialized academic 
requirements tend to be courses in mental hygiene, child growth and 
development, guidance, and counseling. These same courses, as has been 
previously indicated, are favorite electives as related courses in many 
of the other areas of exceptionality. 

Because of the difficulties in reporting these requirements in the same 
format as that used for the other areas, g brief description of the rules and 
regulations for each of the States issuing the credential will be given in 
the followirfg paragraphs. 

Connecticut issues a special certificate for a visiting teacher of the 
socially maladjusted. Prerequisites include a regular teaching credential 
and 2 years of teaching with so-called norma) children. In addition, the 
candidate iqust complete at least 1 year of training in an accredited school 
for social work. The courses .taken at this school must include mental 
hygiene, child psychology, mental tests and measurements, and social 
case work. T^is-State’s regulations also specify 9 months of experience 
in practical case work with children at an accredited social agency. This 

{ requirement may be taken concurrently with the year of specialized 
eparation. 

In Illinois certification is for a "visiting social counselor.” The regu- 
lions specify that the prime requirement for this person is skiff in case 
>rk - Other requirements include: .(1) A bachelor’s degree, (2) a 
regular teaching credential, (3) 30 semester hours of graduate credit in* 
social casework. 

- Specialized preparation, it is* further stipulated, must be taken in a 
school accredited by the American- Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Exact courses are not enumerated, but the following are suggested: 
Courses leading to an understanding of the individual; community pro- 
visions for children and adults- in social research; and field work in an 
. agency offering casework services. • 

The regulations state that "in addition to education and experience, 
it is important because of the exacting hature of the work to make an 
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evaluation of the personality characteristics of visiting counselors. 

( lonsideration should be given to tolerance of other people's altitudes, 
beliefs, and feelings, and to age and health of a^Ncants. ' When possible 
a personal interview and letters of reference migntne helpful in evaluation 
of personal characteristics desirable for the 'visiting counselor’.” 

In Iowa the certificate is issued to "teachers of children who are mal- 
adjusted,” meaning those who have personality disturbances. Thirty 
semester hours of specialized preparation are required, 6 of which are to be 
in methods of teaching the emotionally disturbed child. The other 24 
hours must be taken in specialized and related course work and must 
include clinical experience. No further details as to course requirements 
are set down. The rules and regulations state, ''specific designations of 
the courses in the various areas in the field of education of exceptional 
children . . . have not been adopted by the Board of Educational 
Examiners.” ' . 

Kansas has a special certificate for a "school visiting social counselor.” 
Such a person is required to hold a regular teaching credential based on 
120 semester hours of college work and must have 1 yetftf of teaching ' 
experience, preferably in elementary schools. Thirty semester hours of 
college work in the fields of psychology, guidance, and social work are 
required. These may be taken at either the undergraduate or graduate 
level. Suggested courses are: Survey of exceptional children; mental 
hygiene; tests and measurements; psychometrics; child psychology; child 
growth and development; 'abnormal psychology; clinical* methods (in 
education or psychology); social case study; guidance in the elementary 
school; principles and 'techniques of guidance; a -study of agencies’ re- 
' sources and legislation serving children and adults; remedial technique's; 
field work; personality development; and supervised practice with emo- 
tionally and socially maladjusted children. Kansas also recognizes 
importance of the teacher’s personal qualities. Recommendations were 
quoted earlier in the bulletin. 

) In Louisiana the certificate is for "special teachers of delinquent and 
, neglected children.” In addition to the general requirements, a teacher 
must have 18 semester hours of specialized and 'related course work. 

' Six of these must be specific to the field and should be chosen from college, 
offerings in • juvenile delinquency, community organization, behavior 
problems, and therapeutics of the group situation. The remaining 12 
semester hours may be elected from related courses in child psychology, 
child welfare problems, mental hygiene, arts and crafts, mental tests and 
measurements, and introductory and general courses in educational prob- 
lems relating to exceptional children. 

Michigan makes provirion for "teachers of socially maladjusted chil- 
dren.” To qualify, one must hold a bachelor’s degree and a regular 
teaching credential. In addition to meeting genial requirements, the 
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teacher must take 28 semester hours of work in related and specify 
courses. Twelve x»f these hours must be specific to the area. The can. 
didate must complete 4 semester hours of student teaching and 6 hours 
from the following courses or their equivalents: Problems of instruction 
with maladjusted children, psychology of behavior problems, or juvenile 
delinquency. Required also is a 2-hour introductory course to exceptional 
children. The remaining 14 semester hours may be taken from a lon e 
list of courses, including mental testing, guidance, speech conation, 

menu) efficiency, abnormal psychology, social psychology, child welfare 
or equivalents. ’ 





In New Jersey the special certificate is foe "teachers of socially and 
emotionally maladjusted children in elementary ot- secondary schools.” 
Six semester hours of specialized and related course work must be taken 
plus 120 clock hours of student teaching or one year of teaching experience 
With socially and emotionally maladjusted children. Three of the fol- 
bwmg courses are required: Psychology of behavior disorders, clinical 
case study, advanced mental hygiene, and family' relationships. 

North Dakota has a special certificate for "visiting counselors." Can- 
didate must hold a valid regular teaching credential and in addition 
have 24 semester hours of specialized and related work, including educa- 
ti°? of ex 7 i P tl °nal children, mental hygiene, abnormal psychology, the 
sociological backgrounds of education,. guidance, and social case work. 
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Pennsylvania issues a special certificate for "teachers of classes with the 
emotionally and socially maladjusted child.” The teacher must have 
24 hours of'sjiecialized and related course work, 9 of which relate definitely 
to the teaching of the emotionally and socially maladjusted. Courses in 
mental hygiene, abnormal psychology, and sociological backgrounds of 
education are required to make up this quota. The remaining 15 semester 
hours must include an introductory course to exceptional children, and 
mental hygiene. The remaining requirements may be taken from the 
following: Clinical psychology, tests and measurements, guidance, indi- 
vidual mental testing, sociology, social case work, parent education, or 
other related courses. 

1 

Certification off Teachers off the Mentally Retarded 

X A 

\ • 

The movement to provide special classes for mentally' retarded children 
in local school systems is reflected in the efforts of the States to set stand- 
ards for teachers of such classes. Twenty -one States and the District of 
Columbia now have such requirements, thus recognizing the need for 
these teachers to possess unique competencies. Both diversity and agree- 
ment among the various States* regulations are shown in table 14. 

Most of the States have high general requirements. Twenty -one of the 
22 require a bachelor’s degree. Minnesota, which is the exception, has 
other qualifying conditions which stress practical experience and may 
also imply equal academic preparation. Sixteen States require a regular 
teaching credential, and another implies this requirement by specifying' 

. that 2 years of regular teaching experience are necessary. All but 1 State 
requires some general teacher education. 

The total semester hours of specialized and related course work for 
certification varies markedly from State to' State. The District of Co- 
lumbia sets down the lowest figure, namely, 4 semester hours, while 
Kansas tops the list* with 40 semester hours. The average for the 22 
States approximates 20 semester hours. 

As in certain other areas of exceptionality the amount of specialised 
course work tends to be somewhat less than that in related areas. The 
average is about 10 semester hours. The remainder may be taken from 
such fields as mental hygiene and child development, as well as the 
introductory course in exceptional children, which has a high priority. 
Twelve States require the latter and 3 make it optional. 

Eleven of the 22 States make student teaching of the mentally retarded 
mandatory, and 3 list it as optional. Twelve States require thi methods 
and materials course, and 5 make this optional. A course in character- 
istics and needs of mentally retarded children is a "must” in only ^ States 
and is an elective in 5 others. . 
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I 




'TysaTir' 

-WS)*- 


Sum 


t.'Wnl rvquamvwnu and 


C^WormU . 
Color *< 4 o. 


Florida 


Iowa . . . . 

Kanaa*. . 
Kentucky . 


Mtz^r tu 


Mlaumri 

NWw Jaraer 

York . . , 
North Carolina 
Okie WOfma ’ 


Penury hr ania . ( . 
Ttui 

W Mcotiain 
Oiatxiet of Col. 


i Bachelor decree, regular teach 
I »•»* certificate, U ^ rfl * 

NWl« ImW,. 
|pg cortiftoate. 1 year of reruUr 

Barh^. ^ • ,ud *»« »~«hln,). 

rr » llUr toad,. 
/ . y-™* '"'' 3 ”ara* »|uUr 
B^aSS? «P*"«oce.* 

«rw, rraular .ipaok 
l»« certificate. 

“*»•• *»»»• including |o 

XITT^T" ‘ ^ ««cbar 

“^^’•ifiijr* r ® cuUr ‘~ i 

h^**™*; 9 a*. 

of » e “ r * 1 

I g ^K * ^r^'. . . 

■Stairr- 1 

n lejckiiif eiperktta.i 

Bachelor* degree, regular teach 
>n« certificate. ^T* 

do. , . 

do..... ■•••■ 

~ *.... I 

„ «doctW rF “ T ‘ l te * ch ~ I 

°y* w * or,< degree, regular 
•ofcertificaie. 



18 


14 




jStt£5S5a.sag 

. * F«f»o«a with a wrectiou 

t *° •"** ,u °o»l children » 

rr» j- ^ •~ oW "« « 

• »« m 


4 

(») 

11 

> 1 u 

O 

R 

(•) 

4 

• tl 

N 


18 

12 

R 

S 

11 

14 

H 

(•) 

(») 

(») 

O 

(•) 

(») 

<») 

O 

(»> 

(•) 


R 

(•) 

* 8 

8-12 

•8-1$ 

R 

N 


6-9 

6-9 

N 

' I 



N 

(■) 

9 

• IS 

a 

(•) 

3 

12 

6 

* 18 
9 

N 

a 


4 . 
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Certification of Teachers of the Gifted 



Only oue State, Pennsylvania, has a special certificate for Djacbere of 
the gifted, although several other States have classes for these children - 
and attempt to select teachers who are considered to be qualified to teach 

them. # ‘ . 

There are two reasons for the lack of widespread special certification 
in the area of the mentally gifted: First, there are relatively few classes 
for such children; second, there is a lack of agreement concerning the dis- 
tinctive competencies needed by teachers of the gifted. What are the 
skills and understandings which a teacher of the gifted must possess? 

Do they differ from those required for a teacher of so-called normal 
children? Can any one teacher have all the competencies needed to teach 
a group of gifted children? These are examples of questions which must be* 
answered before standards can be formulated. > 

An examination of colleges and universities offering a sequence of 
preparation in this area is also significant. Only tw*o teacher-education 
institutions in the United States offer such a sequence. The number of / 
colleges and universities offering* specialized preparation for teachers is j 
closely correlated with supply and demand. It would appear that there 
are few requests for teachers in this area. 

.Another indication of the present status of special services for gifted 
children is reflected in the responsibilities held by State department of y 
education personnel in special education. In no State is there a full-time 
person on a department of education staff who gives all her time to 
education of gifted children. 

The general requirement* for Pennsylvania’s certificate for teachers of 
the gifted are a bachelor’s degree and a regular teaching credential. In 
addition, the candidate must have completed 24 semester hour? of spe- | 
cialized and related course work. Six of these must be in courses specific 
to the education of gifted children, and are broken down as follows: 

Three semester hours in arts and crafts, 1 of student teaching, and 2 of 
special methods for teaching the gifted. The'remaining 1 8 hours of prepa- 
ration are to be taken in related course work and must include an intro- j 
ductory course in the education of exceptional children. Other courses- 
from which the candidate may select are: Mental hygiene, diagnostic 
methods, clinical psychology, tests and measurements, individual mental ' 
testing, speech correction, guidance, sociology, and other graduate work. | 

On the basis of the data received, it would appear that this is one field . A 
in which considerable study and research is needed into the types of serv- 
ices which would best facilitate the' total growth and development of the | 
gifted child. Furthermore, it is indicated that programs for the training 
of personnel assuming direct responsibility for the education of the gifted 
are worthy of thorough examination. . • ^ 
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STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 

Special Certification Valid for Any or AII.Aroas of 

Exceptionality 

As was mentioned in preceding sections of this bulletin, seven States 
issue a special certificate entitling holders to teach anV or all types of 
exceptional children. These sets of standards are summarised in table 1 5 
Of all types of certificates, this is the most difficult to anslvae, « n d vet’ 
it may have many potential values. More study should be made both 
of the philosophy underlying this plan for certification and of the wav it 
is used in actual practice. It seems to be a certificate which has more than 
one purpose. In two of the States (Mississippi and Wyoming), this 
certificate is used as the only plan for licensing teachers of exceptional 
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Some Opinions Concerning State 
Standards 


to 


Th<* nt nl us information which haw Itcrn prrwrnlr^l in prrcr<lin| p«gyf 
nill^ it in IiojknI, nmr aw a point of reference for futurr planning of State 
and local certifying standards for teachers of exceptional children. Such 
factual data do -not suffice aw the sole measure of evaluation, however. 
TV opinions -of qualified |>er*onw in Uie held of s|iecial education should 
also be considered. Some information of this nature was collected in the 
bnwd study. "Qualification and Preparation of Teacher* of Kxceptional 
Children. 1 It will he presented ijT these last pages of the bulletin. 

Approximately 2.000 4|>erial education |MTSonncl .have participated in 
the study by completing inquiry forms. Hocausc of their professional 
preparation and exjierience, they are capable of evaluating current 
certification requirements and of having opinions concerning them. 
In answering the questions in the inquiry forms, these educator* indicated 
the type of certiheation they prefer. They named ihe groups they 
-consider best qualified to participate in developing State certifying 
standards. ~\^hey listed the procedure they believed these groups should 
follow. lastly, they' jgave their opinions on the best method of formu- 
lating the standards. / 

The persons who gave their views represent four groups — each con- 
cerned with a different aspect of special education,. They are: (I) 
Directors and supervisors of special education in Stitfe .department* of 
({duration; (2) directors and supervisors of education ih local school sys- 
tems; (3) staff members in colleges and uni versified offering -a* sequence of 
preparation for teachers of exceptional children; (4) teachers in each of 
the 10 areas of exceptionality. 

^ WhaFCertlflcatlon Procedure Is Desirable? 

All of these educators .were requested to express their opinions on the 
desirability of four types of certification. They were asked to select 
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from the following plans the one they considered most likely to insure the 
selection of well-qualified teachers: 

(1) A regular teaching certificate plus a special credential valid' for 
teaching one type of exceptional child (or validation of regular certificate 
by specialised preparation); (2) a special certificate valid for teaching 
one type of exceptional child, and no regular certificate; (3) a single 
special certificate valid for' teaching all type* of exceptional children and 
no regular certificate; (4) a regular teaching certificate only and no spe- 
cial certificate. A summary of their preferences is given in>4able 16. 

There was close agreement within each group for each of the 10 areas 
of exceptionality, with slight variation in the field of the speech handi- 
capped. The data for all areas except this one were, therefore, combined. 
Furthermore, the views of the 102 State directors and supervisors so 
resembled those of the 157 local directors and supervisors that they are 
reported together. The majority (ranging from 88 to 66 percent) of all 
groups considers a regular teaching certificate jftus a special credential 
valid for teaching one type of exceptional child most desirable for all 
special teachers. These opinion's support the belief that teachers of 
exceptional children should first possess the competencies needed by 
teachers -railed normal children. 

.Table 16 .— Evaluation by Special Education Personnel i * Desirability of 4 
Types of OrtiAcAtrs for Teachers of Exceptional Children 
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! h , e ' d . ea f ex P re89ed ^ ^ co^ge instructors parallel those of the State 
and local directors, although a slightly higher proportion of the college 
sulf members prefer a special certificate valid for teaching one type of 

exceptional child, and no regular certificate, particularly in the area of 
speech correction# v 

. M ° re 4h? 1,000 teac hers of exceptional children rated the certification 
plans. Their choices differ somewhat from those of the other groups 
For example, 30 percent prefer a special certificate for teaching one type 
of exceptional child and no regular certificate. Even so, the overall 
emphasis tends to be the same. 

There is obviously a rather united viewpoint among special education 
personnel regarding certification. The plans -they prefer have already 
■been discussed. The small number of persons selecting a regular certifi. 
cate only, or a single, special certificate valid for teaching all types of 

exceptional children, would indicate their disfavor of these types of certifi 
cation. ■> ’ r 


Who Should Participate to Developing State 
r Requirements? * 

Educators have become increasingly conscious in recent years that 
groups othjjp than State personnel could render much assistance in the 

• development of standards for teachers of exceptional children. Colleges 
and universities, because they also bear responsibility for preparing 
teachers, need to understand certification standards fully and should he 
he pful I in preparing them. Directors and supervisors of special education 
in local school systems are in an excellent position to observe what knowl- 
edge,, skills, and abilities teachers should have. The special teachers 
.from their daily experiences, are able to judge State requirements and to 
define how much they contribute to good professional preparation and 
efficiency. Private agencies concerned with the general welfare of manv 
typis of exceptional children are also leaders in evaluating the professional ' 
preparat jpn of the special teacher. Parents are concerned with standards 
or teacbfrs; they want their children to have the best possible instruction. 
Related professions are also interested iq the problem. All these groups 

play a role m the growth and development of the exceptional child— all 
are concerned with standards. 

State personnel in special education were asked their opinion on such 
questions regarding the development of standards as: "What groups * 
° d participate?” "^hat group approach should be followed?” 

* What method is most desirable?” They w*re given opportunity to 
select as many groups as they wished from a list of 13. The average 
number of selections was 6, manifesting their belief that a wide tinge of 
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persons Should have responsibility for revision and formulation of 
stabdards. 

, While, as table 17 shows. State, personnel in special education consider 
themselves best qualified for this task, they place almost equal importance 
on the participation of teacher-education institutions in discussiW^f 
standards. In their opinion. State certifying departments, local super- 
visors and administrators of special education, and classroom teachers 
working in the field should also be represented, and, to a lesser degree, 
persons in general education and in related professions and agencies should 
be involved. v 
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What Procedure Should Be Followed In Developing 
Requirements? 

* v 

On the question of the most desirable group approach to be followed 
(see table 18), 36 percent believe that requirements should be developed 
by all representatives participating equally in one or more full-scale con- 
ferences. Almost as large a percentage (34 percent) think it most desirable 
for State department personnel to develop tentative standards, and then 
to submit these to a conference of representatives for review and sugges- 
tion. Only slightly less (30 percent) favor a third procedure, whereby 
State department personnel would develop the tentative standards 
. and then meet in individual conferences with representatives from the 
various other groups. These three percentages are very close, denoting 
that no one approach should be completely rejected. 

The State personnel expressed' a decided preference for one method of 
developing State standards, as table 19 illustrates. Seventy percent think ~ 


~frablm 17. — Evaluation by State Department Personnel t Groups Best Quali- 
fied to Participate in Developing State Certifying Standards for Teachers 
of Exceptional Children . 
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4 

that standards should be based on a systematic analysis of competencies 
needed by special education personnel. A much smallei percentage, 
specifically 18, consider it desirable that standards of other States be 
analyzed and modified. Still a lesser percentage (9 percent) advise 
tailoring State standards to the courses offered at teacher-education insti- 
tutions throughout the State. Very few are in favor of having standards 
based on the supply and demand teachers, or of adopting the standards 

of other States. • , 
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Appendix A 

The Office of Education Study 

“Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children’’ 

THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION has long been aware of the need for 
intensive analysis on a nationwide scale of State stiuidards and prepare* 
tion of teachers of exceptional children. State directors of education 
have been asking for information which would give them greater insight 
into professional backgrounds needed by their staff in special education. 

■ Local school systems have expressed their need for more objective guides 
for the selection of teachers of exceptional children. College and uni* 
versity personnel have asked for an objective basis for developing cur- 
ricula for teacher preparation.' > 

The Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, Inc., of New York 
City, recognising the values to be gained from a natihnwide study of the 
qualifications and preparation of special education personnel, provided 
’ 180,500 in order that the Office of Education might serve as facilitating 
agent for such a project. This grant enabled the office to initiate the v 
study in January 1952. It is anticipated that the project will terminate 
in 1955. 

The director of the study is being counseled by two committees. One 
is an Office of Education Policy Committee. It is the function of this 
committee to assist the director in management and personnel aspects of . 
the Study. The other is a National Committee of leaders in special edu- 
cation from various parts of the United States. It iB the function of this 
committee to help identify the problems, to assist in the development of 
the design of the Study, and to work otherwise with the director in carrying 
the project forward. 

The Study also has the advice of a plumber of consultants who review , 
written material and make suggestions as to personnel and procedures. 

A complete list of these committee members and consultants appears 
on page II. „ 

Two techniques are being used to study the qualifications and prepara- 
tion needed by special education personnel: 

First, a number of outstanding specialists are seeking, through com- 
mittee work, to describe the distinctive competencies needed by teachers 
of the blind, crippled, deaf, gifted, hard-of-hearing, -mentally retarded. 


■ . * 
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partially seeing, socially maladjusted/special health cases, and sD^ch 
andicapped. This approach is also being applied to the competencies 
of Mate and local directors and supervisors of special education, and tJ 
personnel of colleges and universities engaged in teacher-preparation 
programs in special education. The specialists are serving on thirteen 
Competency Committees.” Each committee is preparing a statement 
of the skills, understandings, and knowledge needed by personnel in its 
area of specialization. 


Second, through the medium of a series of inquiry forms, special educa- 
t.on personnel in each of the areas described above have had the oppor- 
tumty to express their views on the distinctive skills and competencies 
they consider basic for a teacher of exceptional children in their specialized 
area. Through these inquiry forms information has also been gathered 
on standards of State and local school systems for special education 
persomiel, and on existing allege and university programs for the prepare- 
tion of teachers of exceptional children. 

The design of the Study includes a series of conferences, one of which 
yiU be a final workshop to he held after the Competency’ Committees 
have submitted their statements, and after all of the data from the 
questionnaires have been collated. It is anticipated that this meeting of 
experts will.be the highlight of the Study. The occasion will provide 
opportunity for review and interpretation of data, for a free exchange of 
views, and for the development of suggestions and recommendations. 

• The guidelines, coming from such a body and representing the point of 
view of no single individual or agency, should do much to elevate the 
profession, and thus make possible better semces to exceptional childreii. 

I he Mudy has developed in such * way as to provide opportunity for 
educators at all levels and in all States to work together on a problem 
basic to educating exceptional children. Mori; than 2,000 persons have 
supplied information through the series of inquiry forms. One hundred 
fifty ofitstlinding special educators are serving on Competency Com- 
nuttees. Taking part , too, are numerous public and private agencies 
concerned with exceptional children who have giveJ generously in con- 
structive suggestions, and otherwise supported the project. In all, it is 
estimated that more than 2,500 persons are contributing, many at 
considerable personal sacrifice. 
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